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©HE DEGOI^AIFOI^ AND FU^NISHEl^. 




SOME RANDOM NOTES. 
By H. W. Fischer. 



ROPPING into the offices of 
Delonios & Cordes, the archi- 
tects of the new Arion building, 
the Eden Mnsee, and other 
prominent structures, I found 
them considering several offers 
from German brick manufactur- 
ers for the importation of fancy 
bricks. For a palatial residence 
for one of the brewer aristocracy, 
which is to be erected at the 
corner of One Hundred and 
Sixty-ninth Street and Fulton 
Avenue, the gentlemen had 
selected a brown-red brick, sin- 
gularly clean cut and with a 
glossy surface. :l There are no 
bricks made in this country," 
said Mr. Cordes, "that would suit our purpose for this building, 
and so we have to go a little out of the way to find what we 
want. This brick is as you see when comparing it with the 
samples of the best American bricks on the mantel, much hard- 
er, heavier and more compact than the home made article. It 
is guaranteed to be alike in coloring, its surface is glossy and 
even, and one stone is exactly like the other. A further advant- 
age of the German stone is that it is not liable to become moldy. 
Red American made bricks often become covered with a white, 
yellow bricks with a green sweatty mass, which is distasteful to 
the eye, and gives the building the appearance of being damp." 
"And how about the price of these German bricks, which 
have so many advantages over our American product ?" I asked. 
" The price is not one per cent higher, including transporta- 
tion and duty, than that asked for the best home made article," 
responded Mr. Gordes. 

I think American brickmakers might well consider the infor- 
mation given above. 

* * 

"The Dkcorator and Furnisher's information in regard 
to mahogany in the December issue proved very valuable to the 
trade and buyers of furniture in general," said Mr. Constantine, 



an extensive importer of foreign goods, to me, "but I see the 
printer's devil succeeded in getting his fine work into that article 
all the same. His deviltry made you say that some mahogany 
logs contained 3000 cubic feet ; it is evident that when a log eon- 
tains 3000 feet of lumber, leaving alone the "cubic," that log 
may be considered a very big one. Ton also err when you say 
that the biggest logs come from Cuba. The Pearl of the Antilles 
sends us the very smallest mahogany logs, ranging from twelve 
to fourteen feet, while Mexico provides the lumber markets with 
these colossal mahogany trees." 

* 
"There is little veneering done nowadays," said a prominent 
furniture manufacturer to me the other day. " We now use 
more solid fine wood than ever. In Chicago veneering is more 
en vogue. To cut up a log into veneers pays only in case the 
wood is finely figured. Extraordinary fine figures bring extraor- 
dinary prices. I know of a case where a 16xli foot mahogany 
log, which sold for $300, brought $3,500 when cut into veneers. 
Nicely figured mahogany is very rare, as is the case with woods 
in general. A friend of mine once bought a walnut tree from a 
farmer in Indiana, payiDg $80 for it, while the usual price ranged 
between $18 and $20. But the farmer knew his tree was nicely 
figured and he would not be cheated. That tree was afterwards 
sold to the Singer Sewing Machine Co. for $600, and its veneers 
now grace some of the finest machine cases in the country. I 
wouldn't mind striking such a tree and such a farmer once a 
week. 



I hate discovered a real curiosity and it is the shape of a 
notary's seal, the last thing any one would suppose to contain a 
suggestion of romance or the slightest indication of a story ; to 
think that the sober and realistic seal of a prosy notary should 
have any touch of interest to the antiquarian is almost stating 
an incredible proposition. This notary's seal I discovered is 
in the office of Mr. Henry Bisehoff. 

A cast iron body, suggestive of leaves and two cones, has the 
head of an eagle at one end and an upright awkward handle at 
the other, while the seal itself acts just below the bird's beak. 
The whole thing rests upon an iron bed. 

The seal was an heir loom to its present owner, descending 
from the oldest German notary in New York, Judge Jacob A. 
Stemmber. It was of French origin, as its history tells and its 
make up would indicate, and at the time of its manufacture 
there was no foundry in this country capable of producing such 
an ornamental piece. 




SG DY D. HAROT. 
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